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Street Sense aims to serve as a vehicle for elevating voices and public debate on 
issues relating to poverty while also creating economic opportunities for people 
who are experiencing homelessness in our community. 
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Vietnam War veteran Dan 
Lyons walks 2,800 miles for 
homeless veterans. 
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A new issue comes out 
every two weeks, but you 
can stay connected to 
Street Sense every day! 
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@streetsensedc 
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OUR STORY 

Street Sense began in August 2003 af¬ 
ter Laura Thompson Osuri and Ted Hen¬ 
son approached the National Coalition 
for the Homeless on separate occasions 
with the idea to start a street paper in 
Washington, D.C. 

Through the work of dedicated volun¬ 
teers, StreetSense published its first issue 
in November 2003. In 2005, StreetSense 
achieved501 (c) 3 status as a nonprofit 
organization, formed a board of directors 
and hired a full-time executive director. 

Today, Street Sense is published every 
two weeks through the efforts of four 
salaried employees, more than 100 ac¬ 
tive vendors, and dozens of volunteers. 
Nearly 30,000 copies are in circulation 
each month. 


Your Dollar Makes a Difference 

(StreetSense economics) 


Each vendor functions as a 
self-employed subcontractor 
for Street Sense. That means 
he or she re-invests in the 
organization with every 
purchase. Vendors purchase 
the paper for 35 cents/issue, 
which will then be sold to 
you for a suggested dona¬ 
tion of $1. 



35 % 

Supports 

production 

costs 


L 


Therefore, 35 cents of your donation repays the vendor for 
her initial purchase. The remaining money is profit that will 
support your vendor as he works to overcome homelessness. 


65 % 

Directly 
aids the 
vendor 



As self-employed contractors, our vendors follow a code of conduct: 


1. Street Sense will be distributed for a volun¬ 
tary donation of $ 1. I agree not to ask for more 
than a dollar or solicit donations for Street 
Sense by any other means. 

2.1 will only purchase the paper from Street Sense 
staff and will not sell papers to other vendors 
(outside of the office volunteers). 

3. I agree to treat all others - customers, staff, 
other vendors - respectfully, and I will not "hard 
sell." ( threaten or pressure customers) 

4.1 agree to stay off private property when selling 
Street Sense. 

5.1 understand that I am not a legal employee of 
Street Sense but a contracted worker responsible 
for my own well-being and income. 


6. I agree not to sell any additional goods or prod¬ 
ucts when selling the paper. 

7. I will not sell Street Sense under the influence 
of drugs or alcohol. 

8. I agree to stay a block away from another ven¬ 
dor and respect the space of all vendors. 

9. I understand that my badge is the property of 
Street Sense and will not deface it. I will present 
my badge when purchasing the papers and display 
my badge and wear my vest when selling papers. 

10. I understand that Street Sense strives to pro¬ 
duce a paper that covers homelessness and pov¬ 
erty issues while providing a source of income for 
the homeless. I will try to help in this effort and 
spread the word. 



1317 G Street, NW, Washington, DC 20005 
2.347.2006 202.347.2166 

info@streetsense.or^^^g StreetSense.org 
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City Shelter Funding in 
Jeopardy 

The June 22 press release from DC 
City Council Member Jim Graham’s 
office was only four sentences long. 
There was no mistaking the urgency in 
its tone. 

“Just minutes ago --- late on a Fri¬ 
day afternoon --- the chief financial 
officer release information that there 
was no new revenue for FY 12. 

“This means that the items on the 
Wish List, which were part of the FY13 
budget, cannot be funded. 

“The immediate impact is that there 
will be no $7 to restore homeless cuts 
and no $14 million for Temporary As¬ 
sistance for Needy Families (TANF) 
purposes. 

“We have been dealt a major blow 
to the DC safety net and poor people.” 

Graham was reacting to the news 
that revenue estimates of the city’s 
Chief Financial Officer Natwar M. Gan¬ 
dhi remain unchanged from February. 
The news meant there would be no ad¬ 
ditional revenues, at least until Sep¬ 
tember, to be steered toward items 
left out of the city budget: $7 million 
to keep mens’ and womens’ homeless 
shelters open year round; $14 million 
to buy another year for welfare fami¬ 


lies facing sanctions that would sharply 
reduce their benefit checks. 

“Members of the council made up a 
list of what they would do if they got 
more money,” said David Umansky, a 
spokesman for the CFO. “They didn’t 
get more money. With the shape the 
economy is in, the CFO said I’m not 
changing my estimate.” 

Advocates who spoke out for safety 
net programs and recently celebrated 
the passage of a city budget that they 
believed came with assurances of 
adequate funding for such programs 
were sent scrambling to organize for 
another fight. 

“It was kind of a bomb that was 
dropped,” said Will Merrifield, a staff 
attorney for the Washington Legal 
Clinic for the Homeless. “We are try¬ 
ing to figure out the best way to get 
the money.” 

Ed Lazere of the DC Fiscal Policy In¬ 
stitute said the money won’t be easy 
to find. 

“There is chance everything could 
be OK with the next revenue fore¬ 
cast” in September, he said. But with 
the uncertainty of the world and na¬ 
tional economies affecting the city’s 
revenues, there are no guarantees, he 
added. “It’s very disconcerting.” 

On Friday June 29, a week after 


he sent out his press release, Gra¬ 
ham was still worried. Without the $7 
million for homeless services, 1,204 
shelter beds would be lost during 
non-winter months. Without the $14 
million in welfare funds, 7,000 fami¬ 
lies will see their benefits cut by 25 
percent. The hardest hit will be the 
residents with no say in the matter, 
Graham predicted. 

“This will affect 11,000 children un¬ 
der the age of 13.” 

-Mary Otto 

Obama Health Care Law Up¬ 
held by High Court 

The U.S. Supreme Court has upheld 
President Barack Obama’s health care 
reform law requiring nonexempted 
Americans to maintain a minimum level 
of health insurance or pay a tax penalty. 
The law is expected to extend health 
insurance to more than 30 million unin¬ 
sured Americans, and to thereby reduce 
the cost of obtaining health care. 

Chief Justice John Roberts, whose 
voted yes in the historic 5-4 decision, 
said that the mandate is constitutional 
only because the penalty “functions like 
a tax” and is therefore allowed under 
Congress’ taxing power. 

In 2016, the first year the Patient Pro¬ 


tection and Affordable Care Act will ful¬ 
ly be in effect, the tax amounts to $695 
for an individual and $2,085 for a family, 
or 2.5% of household income - whichever 
is larger, MSNBC reporters Richard Wolf 
and David Jackson reported. 

The ruling did limit one significant 
portion of the law, which sought to ex¬ 
pand Medicaid to cover millions more 
poor and disabled people, according to 
the Washington Post. The program is a 
joint federal-state effort, and the court 
said the law’s requirement that states 
rapidly extend coverage to new benefi¬ 
ciaries or lose existing federal payments 
was unduly coercive. 

The same day the decision was hand¬ 
ed down, Republican presidential can¬ 
didate Mitt Romney vowed to repeal the 
law calling it too expensive and a bur¬ 
den for job creators. Other Republicans 
joined him in denouncing the law. 

“It’s up to the American people in the 
next election and their representatives 
to determine the fate of this law,” said 
House Budget Committee Chairman Paul 
Ryan, R-Wis. 

-Faithful Okoye 
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I want to donate: 



Provides food for six Writer's Group meetings. 
Provides office supplies for one month. 

Buys vendor badges for six months. 

Makes significant improvements to the paper. 
$1,000 Secures space needed for vendor training. 
$1,500 Prints four issues of the paper. 

$5,000 Helps build significant organizational capacity. 
Towards whatever is needed the most. 

Directly to vendor. 

$40 For a bimonthly subscription (26 issues). 


My info: 


Help Street Sense vendors like 
Veda get back to work and 
improve their lives. 







Veda was homeless and dealing with a history of drug abuse. Then, more than four 
years ago, a friend referred her to Street Sense. Since becoming a vendor, Veda has 
found a new home and a new lease on life. She says her customers have been very 
supportive. "They talk to me and give me a lot of encouraging words." Veda can 
often be found singing and selling her papers on the corner of G and 13th streets. 
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Man Marches for Homeless Vets: 2,800 Miles 



Vietnam War veteran Dan Lyons speaks to Sen. Harry Reid about homeless veterans. 

PHOTO COURTESY OF THE OFFICE OF SEN. HARRY REID 


By Faithful Okoye 

Editorial Intern 

On a recent day, former Vietnam 
soldier Dan Lyons stood in front of the 
dark reflective stone of the Vietnam 
Veterans Memorial wall. Out of the 
more than 58,000 names of dead and 
missing service members etched upon 
its surface, he picked out the names of 
his friends. 

One had stepped on a powerline; 
another died in an explosion. Stand¬ 
ing before the wall, Lyons thought of 
those men, and his own time in the war, 
nearly 45 years ago. The experience left 
an imprint upon him. 

And the struggles of his fellow veter¬ 
ans have continued to haunt him. 

Starting in January, Lyons began a 
2,800-mile walk from his hometown of 
Reno, Nevada, to Washington, D.C. He 
wanted to stand in front of the wall 
and remember the dead. But more im¬ 
portantly, he wanted to speak up for 
the veterans who returned from the 
war, burdened by nightmares, addic¬ 
tions and homelessness. 

Lyons was tired of seeing his fellow 
veterans sleeping under bridges and 
eating in soup kitchens. 

According to the National Coalition 
for Homeless Veterans, veterans make 
up about one-third of the adult home¬ 
less population. The U.S. Department of 
Housing and Urban Development (HUD) 
and the US Department of Veterans 
Affairs (VA) estimate that more than 
67,000 veterans are homeless on any 
given night. Over the course of the year, 
twice as many experience homelessness. 

Lyons contacted his Nevada represen¬ 
tatives about the problem of veteran 
homelessness but received generic re¬ 
sponses. That is when decided to go to 
Washington himself. 

“And I said if I walked to Washing¬ 
ton DC., will you give me meetings to 
meet with you?” Lyons asked Nevada’s 
two US Senators and his congressman 
if they would meet him.. Each of them 
gave him an appointment, resulting 
three interviews from 8 a.m. to 4 p.m., 
June 7th. 

Carrying an oversized bag on his 
back, Lyons left his hometown in Reno, 
Nev., walking about 20 miles a day. On 
the trip, he carried a two-day supply of 


food and a bottle of water, walking four 
or five days before stopping to refill his 
supply of food. In his hiking backpack, 
he carried the basics: three shirts, two 
pairs of pants, four pairs of socks and 
six pairs of shoes. He was wearing his 
last shoes as he reached the District. In 
between towns, he slept in a tent that 
he carried. One a few nights, he slept in 
a motel or at somebody’s house, where 
he would do his laundry. 

On the way, Lyons stopped at offices 
of the American Association of Retired 
Persons (AARP) and VA to learn about 
other veterans’ issues that he needed 
to discuss when he got to D.C. Several 
news stations aired stories of his walk. 

Unsure of Lyons, the police would 
sometimes confront him. If a TV 
broadcast or news article had been 
published on him, he often didn’t 
have problems with the police. Some¬ 
times, when he showed them an ar¬ 
ticle, they offered support. 

On his walk to D.C., Lyons faced 
many unusual circumstances. “I’ve had 
drunk drivers try to hit me,” he said. 
“I’ve had people spit on me. I’ve had 
people throw trash at me.” Once he had 
a goat eat his backpack. A bear roamed 
into the campsite once when he pitched 
his tent. Venomous rattlesnakes slith¬ 
ered through the rocky terrains. 

“It’s very scary when you’re walk¬ 
ing on the road and you don’t know 
when you’ll step on a rattlesnake,” 
Lyons recounted. 

Many nights he walked through des¬ 
erts, short on water. He climbed over 
mountains that sometimes took eight 
hours to scale. Roads that Lyons walked 
often did not have a shoulder for hikers. 
“You’re this far from traffic,” he said, 
his hands just a few inches apart. 

Lyons encountered all the change of 
seasons and environments: a tornado in 
Oklahoma, falling lumps of hail, heaps 
of snow, and days of thunderstorms. 
When it rained, he would walk regard¬ 
less, go to bed soaking wet and wake 
up still soaking wet. Lyons, 61, said he 
came close to quitting every day. 

But he kept going. He remembered 
James, a shy and gentle homeless vet¬ 
eran from his home town. The former 
soldier would carry everything that he 
had. He pushed a shopping cart with a 
huge garbage bag on the side. 


“I talked to him many, many times,” 
said Lyons, “and he goes, ‘You know, I 
just gave up. After a while, after you 
get enough doors slammed in your face, 
you just kind of get the message.’ There 
was no way I was going to let these peo¬ 
ple down.” 

The Obama Administration has set a 
goal of ending veterans homelessness by 
2015. An annual survey found that the 
number of veterans homeless on any 
given night dropped 12 percent from 
January 2010 to January 2011, accord¬ 
ing to the VA and HUD. And the Depart¬ 
ment of Veterans Affairs adopted the 
slogan “the words ‘homeless’ and ‘vet¬ 
eran’ should never be used together.” 

But challenges to ending veterans 
homelessness remain. Veterans face 
a number of factors that make them 
vulnerable to homelessness, such as 
the lingering effects of post trau¬ 
matic stress disorder (PTSD) and sub¬ 
stance abuse. They may have become 
estranged from loved ones or lack 
family and social support networks, 
according to the National Coalition 
for Homeless Veterans. 

Many veterans suffering from post 
traumatic stress disorder also face 
long delays in getting the counseling 
they need. 

“You don’t take four to eight weeks 
to see this person because he is ready 
to snap anyway,” Lyons said. Suggested 
as well by the NCHV, Lyons said that 
what veterans need is a “coordinated 
effort,” or as Lyons put it, a one-stop 
facility that provides veterans with job 
training, housing assistance and “every¬ 


thing that they needed to get back on 
their feet.” 

A similar one-stop facility opened in 
D.C. in April, at 1500 Franklin Street 
NE. The center, which is one of 17 that 
the VA was opening around the country, 
is meant to be a comprehensive source 
for meeting the needs of homeless and 
at risk veterans. 

Lyons said despite the statistic show¬ 
ing a drop in the number of home¬ 
less veterans, he doesn’t see much 
difference.“You see a lot of talk,” he 
said, “but when you actually go out 
there and talk to the guys, you just 
don’t see it happening.” 

A number veterans give up jobs when 
entering the military. Other soldiers in 
the reserves often find it difficult to 
get hired because prospective employ¬ 
ers are concerned that they would be 
called off by the military. 

Lyons himself experienced homeless¬ 
ness for about six months many years 
ago. He said he observed the stigma of 
being seen as a person without value, a 
“drain on city resources.” 

In Reno, for instance, if a person is 
homeless, the state would give him or 
her a bus ticket to go anywhere if he 
or she promised never to come back. 
“That kind of strikes me as being a little 
Nazi,” he said. 

Reno and other cities, including Fort 
Lauderdale and New York choose to de¬ 
scribe such efforts in a more positive 
light. The mission of the initiative, 
called the Homeless Evaluation Liaison 
Program (H.E.L.P), is not to “send any¬ 
one in a present homeless situation to 
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to Meetings on Capitol Hill 



Dan Lyons speaks with Sen. Dean Heller. Walking 2,800 miles, Lyons passed through 
12 states, encountering all seasons including a tornado in Oklahoma. 

PHOTO COURTESY OF OFFICE OF SEN. DEAN HELLER 


another community to suffer the same 
condition,” but to “reconnect people 
with their support systems.” 

To change the perception of home¬ 
lessness, Lyons started an organization 
in Madera, Calif., where he was formerly 
homeless, called Homeless Helping the 
Community. “Instead of taking, what 
can we do for you?” he had asked years 
ago. The organization soon won over the 
community, including the mayor and the 
police who were skeptical at first. 

On the final leg of his journey to 
D.C., Lyons walked along the C&O trail. 
When he arrived in D.C., June 6th, he 
hadn’t showered for a week. 

“I felt like ‘ouff,’” he said, making a 
sound with his nostrils. That same day, 
he gave away his tent he had carried for 
more than five months to a man he met 
on the street. 

Stopping by the AARP office in DC 
to discuss his trip and what lay ahead, 
the staff offered him a hotel room for 
the night. He had been considering 
shelters but the few he checked were 
full, he said. 

The next day, Lyons had his three vis¬ 
its on Capitol Hill. He met the two Ne¬ 
vada senators, Republican Dean Heller 
and Democrat Harry Reid. He also met 
Nevada Republican Rep. MarkAmodei. 

That same day, Heller posted a tweet 
on Twitter with news of his meeting 
with Lyons. “Honored to meet w/ @ 
USMC Veteran Dan Lyons this am.” 

Reid posted at item on his Facebook 
Fanpage. 

“Today Dan Lyons, a veteran of the 
U.S. Marines that served during the 


Vietnam War, joined me at my Wel¬ 
come to Washington breakfast,” Reid 
wrote. “His trip is very inspiring, and I 
will continue to work to make sure all 
veterans are properly supported after 
they serve.” 

Lyons was heartened. He had accom¬ 
plished something. He had spoken and 
people had listened. 

“Before I left, everyone said, ‘You’re 
an old man,”’ Lyons said. “‘There’s no 
way they’ll meet with you in Washing¬ 
ton. You’re nobody.’” 

And after months of walking, he had 
made it to Capitol Hill right on time. 

“And when you can walk for six 
months and 2,800 miles and make your 
12:30 p.m. appointment, that’s pretty 
okay.” Lyons said with a chuckle. “I’m 
proud of that.” 
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New Housing Vouchers for Vets 


By Lauren Colegrove 

Editorial Intern 

Finding and obtaining a perma¬ 
nent place of residency can be quite 
frustrating for military veterans who 
are experiencing homelessness, but 
on May 23, the District of Columbia 
Housing Authority (DCHA) held a hous¬ 
ing fair to help facilitate the process. 

One hundred and fifty new housing 
vouchers were given out by the U.S. 
Department of Housing and Urban De¬ 
velopment (HUD) to the DCHA for the 
purpose of housing veterans in the 
Washington, D.C., area. 

About 80 of the veterans who re¬ 
ceived these vouchers attended the 
housing fair. These vouchers are part 
of HUD’s Veterans Affairs Supportive 
Housing (HUD-VASH) program, which 
recently provided $72.6 million to 
housing agencies across the United 
States with the goal of eliminating 
homelessness among veterans. The 
one-year budget authority for vouch¬ 
ers awarded to the DCHA totaled 
$1.5 million. 

Veterans who participate in the 
HUD-VASH program receive a housing 
voucher through HUD’s Housing Choice 


Voucher program (HCV). About 30 per¬ 
cent of the veteran’s income goes to¬ 
wards housing costs while the voucher 
subsidizes the remaining amount. The 
local public housing authority, in this 
case the DCHA, inspects the housing 
unit according to the standards in 
place by HUD and makes sure that the 
rent is fair market price. For the hous¬ 
ing fair, the DCHA inspected the hous¬ 
ing prior to the event so that the units 
were ready to be showcased. 

According to Dena Michaelson, 
the director of public affairs for the 
DCHA, participants of housing vouch¬ 
er programs usually receive an orien¬ 
tation and then are handed a voucher 
with the understanding that they 
will find housing on their own. The 
housing fair provided an opportunity 
for landlords to show pictures and 
share information about the housing 
choices available and give site visits 
to those attending. This allowed the 
veterans the choice of signing a lease 
then and there, which enabled them 
to begin living in their new housing 
arrangements that night. However 
many chose to move into their apart¬ 
ments, townhomes or houses closer 
to Memorial Day. 
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The Long Wait For Affordable Housing 


By Natalie Devlin 

Editorial Intern 

“The D.C. government can solve the 
housing crisis!” Elizabeth Falcon, Hous¬ 
ing for All campaign organizer, shouted 
to the congregation of homeless advo¬ 
cates at a Lamont Park affordable hous¬ 
ing teach-in. 

She and other activists took the stage 
June 24 with calls to city officials to re¬ 
spond to the need for more affordable 
housing. During in-depth issue discus¬ 
sions, panelists stressed they see the 
real antagonist of affordable housing 
as gentrification. Affordable housing 
projects do not make as much money 
for developers as luxury housing or com¬ 
mercial projects. 

Another consequence of the gentrifi¬ 
cation has been the loss of shelters in 
Northwest Washington in recent years. 

Advocates spoke of the 2010 closure 
of La Casa, a bilingual homeless shelter 
in Columbia Heights that was bulldozed 
to make way for upscale development 
at a prime location on Irving Street, 
next to the Columbia Heights Metro sta¬ 
tion. La Casa which housed 90 people 
a night for more than 20 years, had 
been opened in response to an influx 
of Spanish-speaking people in the area 
who needed emergency shelter. 

They also recalled the 2008 closing 
of the Franklin School shelter, located 
in an historic 19th century school build¬ 
ing on Franklin Square Park in North¬ 
west Washington. The building, which 
formerly provided emergency shelter 
beds to men, has not been remodeled 
for other use; it lies vacant. Homeless 
advocates, including public interest 
lawyer Jane Zara have fought to get the 
shelter reopened. 

Zara, who attended the teach-in, 
said policymakers pit permanent sup¬ 
portive housing advocates against 
homeless advocates but Zara stresses 
she sees both as important. Shelters 
and affordable housing are necessarily 
linked, she said, and need to coexist. 

Advocates did credit the city council 


for its work to increase the availability 
to affordable housing through inclu¬ 
sionary zoning, which requires all new 
housing developments to include some 
affordable housing units. However, it 
was not until December 27, 2010, after 
the closing of the two shelters that in¬ 
clusionary zoning took effect. 

Advocates said Former Mayor Adri¬ 
an Fenty stalled the law. Ward 1 City 
Council member Jim Graham agreed in 
an interview. “The problem was, the 
mayor was moving very slowly on imple¬ 
menting the law,” he said. ■ML 

Last year s annual report of IZ 
showed no new units and only ^vo proj¬ 
ects currently underway. Elinor Hart, 
from the Housing for All campaign, said 
at the teach-in that the impacfof the 
law might be seen next year. 

Graham too said he is optimistic 
about the impact that HZ tan have on 
the community. 

“We think it’s a very important part 
of the city’s arsenal of tools to deal 
with affordable housing,” he said. 

The Department of Housing and Com¬ 
munity Development now oversees IZ, 
but the mayor still holds some respon¬ 
sibilities such as advertising the units. 
The District of Columbia Housing Au¬ 
thority is in charge of placing qualifying 
residents into the units. 

Housing Authority Director of Public 
Affairs Dena Michaelson said that about 
60,000 people are on the waiting list for 
affordable housing, all trying to get one 
of the 8,000 units for public housing or 
one of the 12,000 units of subsidized 
housing. Waiting time varies. The list 
of 60,000 names reflects everyone who 
has applied in recent years. The housing 
authority periodically reviews the list 
and ranks the applicants according to 
need. Applicants who are homeless or 
rent-burdened (paying more than half 
their income on rent) or live in an unliv- 
able home are given the first priority. 
But getting into the pool does not mean 
that you will have a house tomorrow; 
you have to wait for one to open up. 

“If you are in a pool for a three-bed- 

_ 


room apartment, I can’t tell you if it will 
be a month or a year,” Michaelson said 

The housing authority is well aware 
of the increased demand for housing. 
Michaelson said that the agency has 
doubled the number of Section 8-subsi- 
dized housing vouchers since 2000, but 
it has not been enough to keep up with 
the demand. Since the economic crash 
in 2008, the government has been over¬ 
whelmed with people looking for help. 

The will is present in government of¬ 
ficials and activists. The only problem 
is finding a way for everything to come 
together to better serve the community. 
The question remains: Can the govern¬ 
ment solve the housing crisis? 

BACKGROUND PHOTO: ADVOCATE ELIZABETH FALCON 


Cobey McLaughlin is born with no 
place to call home. His mother, Jen¬ 
nifer, takes refuge at Missionaries of 
Charity’s Queen of Peace emergency 
shelter for pregnant women. She says 
someone stole her newborn’s can of 
milk. A complaint to the staff leaves 
her turned out of the shelter. Jenni¬ 
fer and Cobey roam the streets look¬ 
ing for money for hotel rooms. 

Six months after the baby is born, 
McLaughlin finds an affordable hous¬ 
ing arrangement thanks to the Na¬ 
tional Coalition for the Homeless. “If 
it wasn’t for the National Coalition, 
I’d probably still be on the street,” 
she says. 

McLaughlin has two more children, 
no longer living with her. When they 
left, her Section 8 voucher followed; 
it was for families. She gets another 
voucher that applies only to a spe¬ 
cific site on Mississippi Avenue, which 
she says is in a violent neighborhood. 
If all goes as planned, she hopes to 
move to another site after a year. 


Housing Woes 

By Reginald Black, Vendor 

Ask any inner city resident why 
so many people are moving away or 
becoming homeless here in Washing¬ 
ton, and they will say that housing is 
our biggest issue. 

Leaks and other advocates from 
all over the region collaborated at 
the teach-in picnic to place resi¬ 
dents in direct contact with infor¬ 
mation about Washington’s housing 
woes. The situation looks grim. The 
city still has thousands of people on 
a waiting list for federal and locally 
subsidized Section 8 housing. 

“We are entitled to affordable 
housing,” said Keith Silver, an Advi¬ 
sory Neighborhood Commission par¬ 
ticipant. Yet he said he has become 
disillusioned with the workings of 
developers and and thinks of afford¬ 
able housing as “an illusion, a mirage 
and a trick.” 

A family of four making minimum 
wage cannot afford housing in this 
city, said participant Johnny Barnes 
who described situations where low- 
income residents were forced to 
move out of a property for remod¬ 
eling and were promised affordable 
housing, only to see luxury apart¬ 
ments or condos replace their homes. 

“Developers have no commitment 
to our neighborhoods or our city,” 
Barnes concluded angrily. 


Thanh Hoang applies for affordable 
housing. Living shelter-to-shelter 
for the past 15-20 years, he wants a 
stable living situation. Hoang has a 
severe mental illness, causing him to 
hear voices in his head. He lived in a 
Green Door community-based mental 
health center for five years but left 
to find more independence. 


The City Council 
signs the Inclu¬ 
sionary Zoning 
Act 


2006 


Franklin Shelter closes. 



La Casa Shelter closes. 


2008 


2010 2011 


1991 


Lawanda Warren is living on the street while her children stay 
with her family until she can get into a secure housing situation. 
She has been on the Section 8 housing voucher waiting list since 
1991. Warren came to D.C. when she was 16 years old. She had 
to drop out of high school because she got pregnant and has 
been in and out of precarious living situations ever since. Ever y 
time she has called to find out when it will be her turn, she has 
been told that no one knows when a slot will open for her family. 


2004 


Retired D.C. public school teacher Maxine Abayomicole applies for a Sec¬ 
tion 8 certificate. Abayomicole taught art for 25 years and receives a 
pension. She is a disabled senior citizen, but cannot receive any Social 
Security benefits, because she gets her pension from the District school 
system. For the past 17 or 18 years, Abayomicole has been in her home, 
which accepts Section 8 housing vouchers, but claims she will only last a 
few more years there without help from the Section 8 housing program 
because of rent increases over the years. 


2010 


Mayor Fenty publish¬ 
es the Inclusionary 
Zoning price sched¬ 
ule, which puts the 
law into effect. 
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Iraqi students explore being 

Vendors For a Day 



For a few hours Iraqi students sold Street Sense. Students said no such paper or 
government program exists in Iraq, where instead people donate and help an 
unfortunate neighbor, though that is not always enough, as in the U.S. 


By Brian Jones 

Editorial Intern 

It is not unusual to see a Street Sense 
vendor leading a group of volunteers 
who have signed up to be “Vendors for 
a Day.” Often the volunteers are from 
church and youth organizations from 
other cities, seeking insights into pov¬ 
erty and homelessness in the nation’s 
capital. But on June 28, the volunteer 
vendors came from much farther away. 
They were a host of college exchange 
students from Iraq. 

The Iraqi Young Leaders Exchange 
Program, funded by the U.S. Embassy 
in Baghdad, sent nearly 50 students 
from different universities across Iraq 
to study in America. Half the group has 
come to study public policy at Univer¬ 
sity of Massachusetts, Amherst, while 
the other half will study social media 
at Virginia Commonwealth University. 

Before heading to campus, the stu- 

"You feel the human¬ 
ity towards people... I 
want to help people, it's 
my favorite thing." 



Many students later reflected that they 
did not think the paper would be so 
hard to sell or money so hard to earn. 

dents made time to see Washington and 
to work at Street Sense, going out in 
eight groups to sell the paper on the 
streets of D.C. 

Some were Muslim, some Christian. 
Some of the young women covered their 
hair with the head scarf called a hijab, 
while some did not. One student, Mus¬ 
tafa, said he wished to start an organi¬ 
zation like Street Sense to help the poor 
and homeless back in Iraq. 

The sell was rough. The day was hot. 
But the students were able to get a dif¬ 
ferent window into American culture 
rather than the one they had seen in 
movies or read in the news. 


"In Iraq there is no gov¬ 
ernmental attention 
for this ; it's all individ¬ 
ual work. Governments 
cannot take care of ev¬ 
erything. But here in 
America... most refuse 
to donate the money... 
it really hurt." 



Students were confused why so few 
well dressed people gave. Apparently 
poor and homeless people seemed to 
be better customers. 




In a debriefing session, students described how in Iraq, a man begging in most 
cities would make multiple times the amount they made selling papers here in 
D.C. The idea that people did not want to help their neighbor was foreign to them. 


Students ranged from beliefs and backgrounds, having come from 16 of 18 prov¬ 
inces in Iraq. In the days following this one, they will head to study at universities 
in America until late July. 


































Homeless Photographers Present Transformation 


By Devonya Smith 

Volunteer 

Everyone has heard of the famous 
saying, “a picture is worth a thousand 
words.” 

For a group of photographers surviv¬ 
ing homelessness, a picture may mean 
even more than a thousand words. 

A special exhibit will feature the 
meaningful images produced by partici¬ 
pants in a photography class organized 
by Thrive DC, a non-profit organization 
that provides a comprehensive range of 
services and resources to help prevent 
and end homelessness in the Washing¬ 
ton, DC Metropolitan area. 

“Vision of the Phoenix”, a Photogra¬ 
phy Group Exhibit will open on Tues¬ 
day, July 24 at the Martin Luther King, 
Jr. Library (MLK), 901 G Street, NW in 
Washington, DC. 

“I’ve seen a few shows in which art¬ 
ists photograph people experiencing 
homelessness, but I figured it’d be a lot 
more powerful to turn the lens around. 
It’d be more of a statement with great¬ 
er potential for consciousness-raising,” 
said group facilitator Whitney Joy How¬ 
ard, a recent Masters of Social Work 
graduate from Catholic University. 

Members of the photography group 
decided on “Vision of the Phoenix” as 
the exhibit’s theme. In Greek mythol¬ 
ogy, one fabled bird was known as the 
“Phoenix”. At the end of the bird’s 
500 year life cycle, the Phoenix burned 
itself. From the ashes, another Phoe¬ 
nix would rise with renewed youth and 
beauty. The Phoenix is a symbol of the 
rising and regeneration. Additionally, in 
later Christian symbolism, the Phoenix 
represented the Resurrection. 

One participant felt the theme held 
a very special meaning. “For me, [it 


represents] coming out of a bad situa¬ 
tion with God’s help and in coming out 
of that bad situation, God is setting me 
up for a comeback to a better life,” 
confessed Larry. The “vision”, he con¬ 
tinued, “is my journey and what I see 
every day, my achievements and daily 
successes”. He sees many things through 
the camera lens during his daily travels 
and wanted to share his thoughts as he 
“reached” his “goals each day”. 

There were about seven people that 
were consistently involved and engaged 
in the class. Howard concluded, “I’m 
really encouraged by all who have par¬ 
ticipated in this group and honored to 
have been able to share in this process 
with them. Art is such a beautiful and 
empowering thing and it’s really won¬ 
derful to get to watch someone on an 
artistic journey.” 

One participant, LaWanda Warren 
said, “My favorite part of taking pic¬ 
tures was seeing different people.” She 
and her boyfriend Herbert McCoy took 
the photography class together, so they 
shared the fun together. She added, “I 
would like to see [Thrive DC] do it again 
because I learned a lot.” 

Herbert shared, “Taking pictures 
around D.C. put a smile on my face. I 
loved doing it because it made me feel 
good.” They both took a variety of 
pictures of nature, their friends and 
building structures.” He couldn’t pick 
a favorite photo; in fact, he concluded 
that “they were all my favorites.” 

Jessica Macleod, Thrive DC’s Director 
of Social Services added, “The photog¬ 
raphy group and the positive response it 
received from community members will 
hopefully be repeated when funding is 
obtained. These activities (photogra¬ 
phy and art group) allow people who 
are forced to live without homes, who 


can become disconnected from “main¬ 
stream society” create a connection 
which improves their self esteem and 
self worth.” 

A free reception will celebrate the 
July 24 opening, begin at 5:30 p.m. on 
the second floor. (STILL TRYING TO FIND 
OUT HOw long the exhibit will be up 


Visit Thrive DC’s website for more up¬ 
dates at www.thrivedc.org. Erin Daniell, 
a Photography Leadership Intern, docu¬ 
mented the group’s activities for Thrive 
DC. Check out the Blog Post on Thrive 
DC’s website for more information and 
pictures, too! In addition, you can also 
e-mail Whitneyjoy8@gmail.com. 


Gome One Come Alf 
Check Out 


A Photography Group 
Exhibit 

Wednesday, luly 24 2012 
5:30 PM 
At 

Martin Luther King Jr. Library 
2nd Floor 
901 G Street N.W. 
Washington DC. 





Meet an Artist 


Whitney Howard recently graduated 
from Catholic University of America 
with a master’s degree in social work. 
She spent the past two years working 
on issues of homelessness and housing, 
first with Pathways to Housing Out¬ 
reach and then on a national level with 
the 100,000 Homes Campaign. She said 
she sees art as a medium for bridging 
the gap between the reality of issues 
of homelessness and housing and the 
general perception - especially the 
general perception of individuals who 
are experiencing homelessness. 
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Fourth of July 

By Sybil Taylor, Vendor 

As Betsy Ross sews up the flag for the fourth of July Independence Day of 1776, 
our celebration of that day has been around for several centuries. The fourth of 
July is a day of celebration. Kids and families watch the fireworks on the mall or 
light them themselves in backyards all over the country. 

Seeing how children’s faces, one by one, glow when they see such a joy of 
pretty fireworks. The fourth of July also means you can go other places and 
watch fireworks. The fourth of July, is one of those days we like to observe with 
family and friends, cooking outdoors - hot dogs, hamburgers, steaks, grilled corn, 
and chicken, with cold sodas, water and sitting at the picnic table, enjoying 
barbecue foods. 

We wait for the big event to arrive, around 8:45pm; the lighting of the fire¬ 
works on the mall begins. What a joy to see such lovely fireworks. So don’t forget 
to wear you red, white and blue. 

Happy Fourth of July. 


Spring is Gone, Summer is Here 

By Evelyn Nnam, Vendor 

In summer you do some good fun activities like walk to movies, dance and play 
basketball. Summer is the best season for me because I can do most activities inside 
(as well as inside). You can have a great amount of free time and you can do pretty 
much anything and everything you want, like exercise. 

For the weather, you can go for a 5 or 10 minute walk around your neighborhood; 
eating right and keeping your body active and in shape. Some people like summer 
because of the warm weather and the sunshine, having nice picnics with their 
friends and wearing shorts, short sleeves shirts, flip-flops and nice summer sandals. 
You can do this because that is the way summer is. 





l/ar Memorial: Our veterans sacrifice for our lives. 

PHOTO BY GWYNETTE SMITH 


NDA21Z 

To dusk’s orenge after-flow, 

Nidaba wes too and too slow, 
thez niggaz show up some time. 

By dunt of the flat end, sondry 
stiks now and now, ec watery. 

Were my sautry t’ mis-time... 

Dedicated to 
Lee Maivo 

Underway 

Silk may be here to flaunt. 

It is thr limbs ar that haunt 

the danss is Queen All-Devouring 
becwom flowen, like as unchaast. 

Anie won wha sees hir daunse 
weeps for hyr fallen distawns. 

Vnkuynde 

Meyne while manige hear 
of pleyend God. I lapse into wisdum. 

Here corns te guod thing the to good man brings. 

Folew 

Wolmungers hove 
whenas they wove. 

By Franklin Sterling, Vendor 









CLYDE 


BARNEY & CLYDE IS A COMIC STRIP ABOUT AN UNLIKELY FRIENDSHIP BETWEEN A HOMELESS MAN AND A TYCOON. IT'S ABOUT OUR MODERN, POLARIZED ECONOMY OF HAVES AND HAVE-NOTS. IT RE-EXAMINES TRADITIONAL MEASURES OF SUCCESS, 
FAILURE, AND THE NATURE OF HAPPINESS. 


BARNEY 






ABOUT THE AUTHORS: GENE WEINGARTEN IS A COLLEGE DROPOUT AND THE NATIONALLY SYNDICATED HUMOR COLUMNIST FOR THE WASHINGTON POST. DAN WEINGARTEN IS A FORMER COLLEGE DROPOUT AND A CURRENT COLLEGE STUDENT MAJORING 
IN INFORMATION TECHNOLOGY. MANY THANKS TO GENE WEINGARTEN AND THE WASHINGTON POST WRITER'S GROUP FOR ALLOWING STREET SENSE TO RUN BARNEY & CLYDE. 


GLARPH THE POSTULATIN' SHARK #6: GLARPH STAGES 
D A PROTEST 

By Chris Shaw 

"The Cowboy Poet" 




KLEVER’S COMICS!! FIREWORKS!!!! 
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Street 
Sense 
Part 5 

Living with an 
infant son 

By Michael Pennycook 

Vendor 

Well 

the last 
2 months 
have been 
wonder- 
f u l! My 
son is two 
months 
old and he 
gives me the motivation to get up 
every day to make me strive harder. 
He smiles a lot every day and it puts 
me in a warm feeling in my heart. 

I try to read to him every day 
and play with him all the time. But 
it had been hard for me because I 
want to go sell Street Sense but I 
can only sell the paper 2 to 3 times 
a week. But the good thing is that a 
lot of people are buying the paper 
when they hear what I’m saying. 

So when you hear me say, “Get 
your Street Sense and help the chil¬ 
dren that are homeless today!” Then 
I say this, “Don’t get me wrong, I 
mean that we are all God’s children 
and some of us need a little help.” 

I love when people come up to 
me and tell me “I like what you are 
doing, keep up the good work.” I 
have been looking for a job but it’s 
been hard. So I’m asking for a little 
help, because I have a son and I 
don’t want him to go through the 
same thing I had to go through. So, 
if you know any job openings, when 
you see me let me know. 

All my customers have been 
so nice to me, I can’t thank them 
enough. You are wonderful people 
for helping me and my son. Hope¬ 
fully soon you will see me more, 
selling the paper. 

Thanks again to everybody be¬ 
cause all of you have been a big 
help. So please keep smiling and 
have a great day. 


The Republicans’ Plan for Poverty? Starve. 


By Jeffery McNeil 

Vendor 


On June 
21, Republi¬ 
cans escalat¬ 
ed their war 
on the poor. 

The Sen¬ 
ate that 
day passed 
a draconian 
bill that cuts 
$4.5 billion 



from the Supplemental Nutrition As¬ 
sistance Program (SNAP, formerly the 
food stamp program). This could affect 
500,000 families and reduce monthly 
SNAP benefits by $90. 

Once again, poor people are being 
sacrificed for a few wealthy farm inter¬ 
ests. And, once again, self-proclaimed 
“pro-lifers” who want to inspect wom¬ 
en’s vaginas, proved they have no con¬ 
cern for the children who come out of 
them. The Republicans are advocating 
a Haitian style government: starvation. 

Thoughts on Freedom 

By Gary Minter 

Vendor 

As another Independence Day ap¬ 
proaches, I have been enjoying good 
company: George Washington, Thomas 
Jefferson, Abraham Lincoln, Teddy Roo¬ 
sevelt, FDR, Dr. Martin Luther King, Jr., 
and the U.S. soldiers who gave their 
lives for freedom in World War II and 
the Vietnam War. Gazing at these monu¬ 
ments and reading the words written in 
stone made me grateful for the sacrific¬ 
es made by honorable men and women 
who served our country and gave us the 
chance to have a good life. 

Are we worthy of their sacrifice? 

As President John F. Kennedy said in 
his inaugural address, “Ask not what 
your country can do for you but what 
you can do for your country.” 

The best way to honor the memories 
and spirits of great men and women is 
to live our lives so they would be proud 
of us, if they were here today. Help the 
poor, the sick, the old, the disabled, the 
homeless veterans, people with cancer 
and AIDS. 

That is a good lesson to remember 
on the Fourth of July. 


This is uncompassionate conservatism 
on steroids. 

Among the reasons why millions of 
Americans have to go on Food Stamps, 
handouts are at the bottom of the list. 
Food Stamps and other Social Pro¬ 
grams did not cause the Great Reces¬ 
sion. I am disgusted when Republicans 
claim that “safety-net” programs, as 
described by their presidential candi¬ 
date, will lead America to financial ar- 
mageddon.So, when Republicans talk 
about debt, the poor better look out 
because they want your Medicaid and 
Social Security while asking for wel¬ 
fare themselves with tax breaks. 

What disturbs me is someone like 
Mitt Romney, whose wealth comes from 
daddy’s money, considers any aid for the 
poor as handouts. That is why Mitt Rom¬ 
ney has never been to a 7-Eleven. He 
doesn’t even know what a doughnut is. 

I received Food Stamps periodically, as 
did my parents. Dad worked for 15 years 
until his boss moved the factory to Ban¬ 
gladesh. He was not enthusiastic about 
having to go to government for aid.I re¬ 


member how tough it was for him. 

I was five and my brother was two. 
Without this great program, we would 
have starved. I had to go on Food 
Stamps because of illness,homelessness 
and being incapacitated. The process 
is humiliating.You have to wait for 
hours. You are interrogated rather than 
helped. If you are single, you may have 
to wait months to qualify. 

Many people agree that there is abuse 
and the program should be reformed. 
However, claiming that food stamps 
drain the budget while we are paying 
for war and bailouts are preposterous. 

Social programs for the poor such as 
SNAP may be a stronger stimulus for the 
economy than deficit reduction. Subsi¬ 
dizing these programs enables poor peo¬ 
ple to buy goods, which help businesses 
create jobs that help people become 
self-sufficient. 

I do not know how many in Congress 
can sit with a straight face knowing that 
with these devastating cuts may make a 
child go hungry while refusing to sacri¬ 
fice themselves. 




w 


The Union for 
Non-Profit Workers 


IFPTE Local 70 


Are you a non-profit professional 
in the DC area? That’s who our 
members are. If you’d like to 
increase your voice in your office, 
consider joining us. Visit our 
website to learn more about our 
union and to contact us. 

http://ifptelocal70.org/join-us/ 












The Street Sense Writers’ Group is led by two writing professionals and 
meets every Wednesday at 10:30 a.m. The group’s goal is to develop 
ideas and colaborate on the next great issue of Street Sense. 


I March to that Song 

By Robert Warren 

I march to that song 
In 1963 in my mother’s arms 
How long was your walk home? 

I march to that song 
Yes, we shall overcome someday. 
Those were the words we lived to say. 

I march to that song 
Let freedom ring 
High and low 

And for those who don’t know, 

I march to that song. 

All for a King ‘hailaday’ 

Back when we took a hailaday. 

In 1983 you see, all did not believe 
I march to that song. 

The weak and the strong, for some it takes 
The pain of the day, the injustices to say 
I march to that song. 


fSEZ&m 


A million men stronger. 

The change we search for is not out of reach 
Come and march to that song 
That tells tales of men lost in hate, 

Lost without 
No song to some.. 

Here, there are not those to march to that song 



My Reunion Story 


By Phillip Black 

(The Cat in the Hat) 

Now that I have my own place and I am reunited with my 
children, I want to thank all of my friends for helping my family 
and me. We couldn’t have done it without you. 

I also want to advise the younger Street Sense vendors, who 
are in the same position I was in to always follow up and follow 
through on the housing list. Remember to check in with Social Services, and continue 
to do you research. Getting your own place is not going to happen overnight, so 
keep working hard and be determined to get off the street. 

I will always be there in the office, around town selling papers and happy to help 
out in any way I can. In the past 5 years, I have introduced 35 homeless vendors to 
Street Sense, and more than half of them are still selling the paper. Most of them 
are now communicating with their children again. 

Remember: If I can do it, you can too. But it takes hard work. People will help 
you, if you continue to help yourself. 

Street Sense gives you the opportunity to be your own boss, and gives you self 
confidence, allowing you to be more responsible and ready to be a good father again. 



Before the Rain 

By Chris Shaw 

"The Cowboy Poet" 

Dateline Gentilly. Fell asleep at my writing table again. Slumped over the inkwell, 
as it were. Leapt up, overturned my bamboo seat, awash in sweat. There was that 
image yet again-- that damnable, that infernal grayish greasy wall of water. I'd guess 
'twere twenty feet of high brackish gunk. And we ain't talkin' Limpopo River. Maybe 
Bywater, maybe the fact of all of City Park, dunked. 

Likewise the Fair Grounds, and it wouldn't have limited the damage to the horse 
stock. I'm worried about the musicians--ALL the musicians. Did I really dream that 
Fats' big gold grand piano, and his platinum disks for "Blueberry Hill," and "Fat Man," 
"I Want To Walk You Home" and such-- bobbing up and down, drenched in mud? 

Nah--not possible. Just a crazy dream. Had to go out and perambulate a bit. 
Hooh! Bright, BLAY-zin' sun all around. White and hot. Not a drop of rain in sight. 
Boy! That's good. Strolled down Carrollton, over to Canal. A burnin' aluminum bench. 
Alone but for a little lady in pigtails and a print -flowered dress. "I'm bored, mister," 
she sighed. 

(TO BE CONTINUED) 


WASHINGTON, DC 



HELP PREVENT OVERDOSE DEATHS IN DC 


HAVE YOU EVER KEEN Al RAIl) TO CALL 911? 

100 people die needlessly every year in DC from accidental drug 
overdoses. Friends and family are often afraid to call 911 for life¬ 
saving assistance because they fear police involvement. 

We are working to save lives by passing DC Council Bill B19-0754, 
the Good Samaritan Overdose Prevention Amendment Act of 2012. 
This law would protect people from arrest for drug-related offenses 
when seeking medical assistance for someone who has overdosed. 


Please share your overdose story with us to help build support for this 
urgently needed law that will help save lives in our community. 


Call 320-634-6324 to leave a voicemail 



or email StopODinDC@gmail.com 



We are 
the Drug 
Policy 
Alliance. 


Supported by the Public Service Grant Commission, a program of 
The George Washington University’s Center for Civic Engagement and Public Service. 
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the Detective 


& the Revealing Photos 


By Ivory Wilson 

Vendor 

The story so for: A day after find¬ 
ing out the notorious gangster Fitz 
O'Patrick would be set free, Nina 
finds herself caught in an armed rob¬ 
bery and forced to take lethal action. 
Our hero then has a run in with Mick- 
the-Tick, a well known pimp who is in 
some hot water. 

A young girl is in Cook County Hos¬ 
pital after being found, beaten, 
in a motel room 15 miles out¬ 
side the city. Her name is Penny Miles. 
Penny is recovering in her bed, reading 


old newspaper headlines about the big 
criminal trial. The next time the mayor 
beats her she may not survive. Penny 
asks for a nurse. 

Captain Newton’s office phone rings. 
“Hello,” the captain answers. 

“This is Nurse Betty over at Cook 
County Hospital. We have a young lady 
here named Penny Miles whose pimp 
has beaten her. She’s requesting to talk 
to one of your officers.” 

“Ma’am, you want Vice. Captain Da¬ 
vidson. This is the Homicide Depart¬ 
ment,” Captain Newton replies. 


“OK. Is that where I can find Nina?” 
the woman asks. 

“Please hold, ma’am.” Captain New¬ 
ton buzzes Nina’s desk. 

“Hello,” Nina says. 

“Pick up line 3,” Captain Newton 
replies. 

Nina transfers to line 3. “Nina 
speaking.” 

“Hello, detective,” Betty says. “I 
have a lady here who wants to talk 
to you.” 

“Did she say why?” Nina asks. 

“No, she wouldn’t say,” Betty re¬ 
plies. “But I can tell you her pimp put 
her here. She’s been here before for 
beatings.” 

“OK, tell her I’ll be there in a few 
hours,” Nina says, and hangs up. 

Meanwhile, Mick the Tic is down¬ 
stairs in lockup. The judge wouldn’t 
give him bond. He has one count of 
pimping and a charge of gambling. He 
needs to be on the street running his 
business or the ladies will be an easy 
pickup for new pimps. 

He’s been to prison twice for pimp¬ 
ing. If he’s convicted this time, he 
won’t get out again. He does have a 
get out of jail free card, but he’s not 
sure if he wants to play it. It could get 
him murder. He needs to talk to Nina. 
She knows street life. “She’ll under¬ 
stand what I say without telling her,” 
he thinks. 

Nina’s phone rings. Captain Newton 
tells her to pick up line 1. “Hello,” 
Nina says. 

“Hello, Detective. This is Officer 
Paul down in lockup. I have a pimp 
down here requesting to talk to you.” 

“I’ll be right down,” Nina says. She 
reloads Harry and walks to the cap¬ 
tain’s office. “How are the three of¬ 
ficers who were shot this morning?” she 
asks the captain. 

“One died. The other two are recov¬ 
ering in the hospital,” Captain Newton 
responds. “Oh, I’ve got a call from the 
guys at Vice. They say that was some 
good shooting this morning. Not too 
many people can hit a fast-moving tar¬ 
get with a hand gun.” 

Nina smiles. “Thank you, sir.” Nina 
leaves and goes downstairs to lockup. 
She walks up to Mick’s cell, smiling, 
and says, “Mick, I don’t make deals 
with pimps.” Mick is standing near the 
bars. Nina says, “Mick, are you ready 
to snitch on someone?” 

“What? Me? No, ma’am cakes,” 


Mick replies. 

“Don’t call me that again,” Nina 
says. “It looks to me that Jheri Curl is 
drying. Tomorrow it will look like a dry 
mop.” She laughs. “You better really 
have something good.” 

“If I tell you what it’s about, you 
have to get me out of this,” Mick says. 
Nina laughs and turns to walk away. 
“Wait,” Mick shouts. 

Nina comes back. “OK. Let’s hear 
it.” Mick pauses and Nina thinks, “I’m 
not going to play riddles with him.” 
She yells, “Jailer, bring me the keys 
to this cell.” 

“Hold it,” Mick says. “Don’t come 
in and I’ll tell you. I know where there 
are pictures of the mayor.” 

“Doing what?” Nina asks. 

“If I give them to you, will you get 
me out?” 

“I can’t make you any deals,” Nina 
says. “It would have to go though my 
captain, but I’ll see. What’s your part 
in all of this?” 

“I was hired to take pictures of a man 
in a motel with my girl,” Mick says. 

“Let me guess; her name is Penny,” 
Nina says. 

“How did you know that?” Mick asks. 

“Mick, if she tells me you put her in 
that hospital, I will be back with my 
own key,” Nina says. “If this checks 
out, I’ll be back. You’re safer in here 
than out there because I know you. 
Keep copies for yourself. Let’s hope 
the mob doesn’t figure it out.” 

Nina turns and walks away. Her 
mind spins, thinking, “Mayor, I’m com¬ 
ing.” She gets in her car and rolls to¬ 
ward the hospital. 


The End 





The Long Road Never Ends 


By Tommy Bennett 

Vendor 

First clean year, I started working for 
Street Sense, 10 years ago. 

Street Sense - it has lots of values. It 
helped me get back in the water, meet 
a lot of nice people. Now we’re like 
family out there. Customers have a lot 
of respect for me. 

By second year clean, easy does it; 
life will get better, if you give yourself a 
chance. My sponsor told me to take one 
day at a time. One day you’re gonna 
be on a pink cloud, where everything is 
going good. But when that leaves, life’s 
gonna kick you. 

I lost my apartment and stayed in 
Franklin Shelter. I asked my sponsor, 
“Why me?” My sponsor said, “Why not 
you? What you’re going through now 
will teach you in the near future.” 

I’ll never forget when I was at Frank¬ 
lin Shelter. I met all sorts of people. But 
police kicked us out, blocked out the 
building. I remember they said, “Go to 



Tommy Bennett, a Vietnam veteran, has 
been a Street Sense vendor for 10 years. 
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the 801 shelter, Saint Elizabeth. 

I didn’t like 801, but that’s the only 
place I had to live till I could do better. 

I got up early in the morning to come 
sell papers and save a little money up. 

I stayed to myself, worked with 


Street Sense and went to AA meetings, 
and I stayed away from those struggling 
with mental illness and drug users and 
alcoholics at the shelter. 

Soon people at the shelter came to 
me to learn how to apply for housing, 
how to get checks, how to beat addic¬ 
tions. So I took them out and showed 
them how to do it. They would say, 
“The counselors at 801 are not trying 
to help us because they don’t want to 
lose their jobs, but you are.” 

I learned long ago that whatever they 
taught me, it’s not mine to keep. My 
advice and counseling I must give away 
free of charge. 

Seventh year, I was still at 801, and 
I used to talk all the time to this guy 
I used to see on the corner every day 
on a street. He told me to have faith, 
believe in God. Back then I was feeling 
bad about myself ‘cause of what I put 
myself into at the shelter. I lost all my 
respect for myself. But this guy kept 
talking to me and giving me Scripture 
and telling me God put me here for 


a reason and to keep on learning so I 
can keep on teaching others and telling 
them my story. 

I look back sometimes at where I 
came from, and I’m stronger now for 
what I went through. I don’t call people 
homeless; I call them unfortunate. 

My 10-year clean anniversary day 
was May 27. At AA meetings we cele¬ 
brate. And when newcomers are there, 
we give them courage to keep coming 
back, telling them there’s hope. We tell 
them our story to make them feel at 
ease, to break the ice and make them 
feel they’re at home. It’s a big family. 

Sometimes we each bumped our 
heads against the wall, and we all need 
guidance. Now I got 10 years clean, but 
I didn’t do this thing alone. By God’s 
grace, He got me and gave me strength. 
Remember this: You can do anything you 
want if you set your mind to it. ‘Cause 
God blesses everybody. 

I want to be able to relate to people. 
What I’m doing is passing it on so other 
people can do it too. 


A Street Sense Tribute: Thank you, Lisa Estrada! 



Speaking for many of his fellow ven¬ 
dors, Jeffery McNeil thanked Lisa Es¬ 
trada, Street Sense Board President, for 
her service to the organization. He said 
he'd miss seeing her every day. 

PHOTO BY NATALIE DEVLIN 



At a celebration held by Arent Fox law firm, new board president Brad Scriber 
presented Lisa with a matted copy of the advertisement the board of directors 
purchased in Street Sense to honor her. He thanked her for her service and leader¬ 
ship, hoping to continue her work and build upon it. 

PHOTO BY NATALIE DEVLIN 



In an emotional farewell, Lisa explai¬ 
ned how Street Sense changed her to 
change her worldview. She said she 
will always remember the times she 
was able to walk all the way from Judi¬ 
ciary Square to Dupont Circle, and see 
20 vendors. She demanded her asso¬ 
ciates walk with her in order to open 
their eyes. 

PHOTO BY NATALIE DEVLIN 
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Charmaine Miller 

Editorial Intern 

Among organizations involved in 
the city’s permanent supportive hous¬ 
ing efforts, Pathways to Housing DC 
has helped lead the way. The organi¬ 
zation seeks out the most vulnerable 
chronically homeless, those with seri¬ 
ous mental illness or addictions, and 
places them in affordable housing. . 

This model, called Housing First, 
has been in use by Pathways since the 
organization’s start in 2003. Research 
has shown it to be cost -effective and 
successful: Pathways has placed over 
500 people in housing so far. 

While people are not forced to 
make use of the social services that 
are provided to help them address 
their illnesses and addictions, once 
they are housed, they usually do. 
Around 90 percent of clients are ac¬ 
tively engaged in treatment. 

Though this isn’t the traditional 
approach, Pathways’ chief operating 
officer manda Harris said that getting 
housed first opens the door for people 


to seek treatment. 

“It really creates this platform to 
talk honestly about these issues,” 
Harris said. 

Pathways targets people who 
would otherwise stay on the streets, 
those who haven’t asked for help but 
are seriously ill. The organization of¬ 
fers psychiatric services as well as 
full primary health care. 

A new pilot project partners Path¬ 
ways’ mission with the US Depart¬ 
ment of Veterans Affairs, inspired 
by the Obama administration’s goal 
of ending veterans’ homelessness by 
2015. Pathways has admitted 25 vet¬ 
erans so far. 

Harris said it was a process of find¬ 
ing the most vulnerable and discon¬ 
nected veterans from the streets. 
They are currently collecting dona¬ 
tions of household items for this 
initiative, to make it feel more like 
home for the veterans. 

“It’s hard to move from 20 years 
on the street to an apartment,” 
Harris said, “every veteran de¬ 
serves a home.” 


DEPARTMENT OF 

MENTAL HEALTH ACCESS HOTLINE 

1-888-7WE HELP (1-888-793-4357) 

SHELTER 

Calvary Women’s Services 
110 Maryland Avenue, NE 
(202) 289-0596 (office) 

(202) 289-2111 (shelter) 
www.calvaryservices.org 

Central Union Mission (Men) 

1350 R Street, NW 

(202) 745-7118, www.missiondc.org 

Open Door Shelter (Women) 

425 2nd Street, NW 
(202) 393-1909 

www.newhopeministriesdc.org/id3.html 

Community of Hope (Family) 

1413 Girard Street, NW 

(202) 232-7356,www.communityofhopedc.org 

Covenant House Washington (Youth) 

2001 Mississippi Avenue, SE 

(202) 610-9600, www.covenanthousedc.org 

John Young Center (Women) 

119 D Street, NW 

(202) 639-8469, www.catholiccharitiesdc.org 


My Sister’s Place 

PO Box 29596, Washington, DC 20017 
(202) 529-5261 (office) 

(202) 529-5991 (24-hour hotline) 

N Street Village (Women) 

1333 N Street, NW 

(202) 939-2060, www.nstreetvillage.org 

Samaritan Inns 
2523 14th St., NW 
(202) 667 - 8831 

http://www.samaritaninns.org/home/ 

New York Ave Shelter (Men 18+) 

1355-57 New York Avenue, NE 
(202) 832-2359 

FOOD 

Charlie’s Place 

1830 Connecticut Avenue, NW 
(202) 232-3066 

www.stmargaretsdc.org/charliesplac 

Church of the Pilgrims (Sundays only) 

2201 P Street, NW 

(202) 387-6612, www.churchofthepilgrims.org 
Thrive DC 

Breakfast served Mon.-Fri., 9:30-11 a.m. 
Dinner for women and children, Mon.-Fri., 
3-6 p.m. 


St. Stephens Parish Church 

1525 Newton St, NW 

(202) 737-9311, www.thrivedc.org 

Food and Friends 
219 Riggs Road, NE 

(202) 269-2277, www.foodandfriends.org 

Miriam’s Kitchen 

2401 Virginia Avenue, NW 

(202) 452-8089, www.miriamskitchen.org 

The Welcome Table 
Church of the Epiphany 
1317 G Street, NW 

(202) 347-2635, http://www.epiphanydc. 
org/ministry/welcometbl.htm 

MEDICAL RESOURCES 

Christ House 

1717 Columbia Road, NW 

(202) 328-1100, www.christhouse.org 

Unity Health Care, Inc. 

3020 14th Street, NW 

(202) 745-4300,www.unityhealthcare.org 

Whitman-Walker Clinic 

1407 S Street, NW 

(202) 797-3500, www.wwc.org 

OUTREACH CENTERS 

Bread for the City 

1525 Seventh Street, NW 

(202) 265-2400 

1640 Good Hope Road, SE 

(202) 561-8587, www.breadforthecity.org 

Community Council for the Homeless at 
Friendship Place 
4713 Wisconsin Avenue NW 
(202) 364-1419, www.cchfp.org 

Bethany Women’s Center 
1333 N Street, NW 

(202) 939-2060, www.nstreetvillage.org 

Father McKenna Center 
19 Eye Street, NW 
(202) 842-1112 

Friendship House 
619 D Street, SE 

(202) 675-9050, www.friendshiphouse.net 

Georgetown Ministry Center 
1041 Wisconsin Avenue, NW 
(202) 338-8301 

www.georgetownministrycenter.org 


Martha’s Table 

2114 14th Street, NW 

(202) 328-6608, www.marthastable.org 

Rachel’s Women’s Center 

1222 11th Street, NW 

(202) 682-1005, www.ccdsd.org/howorwc.php 

Sasha Bruce Youthwork 
741 8th Street, SE 

(202) 675-9340, www.sashabruce.org 

So Others Might Eat (SOME) 

71 “0” Street, NW 

(202) 797-8806; www.some.org 

ADDITIONAL RESOURCES 

Academy of Hope GED Center 
601 Edgewood Street, NE 
(202) 269-6623, www.aohdc.org 

Catholic Community Services 

924 G Street, NW 

(202) 772-4300, www.ccs-dc.org 

D.C. Coalition for the Homeless 
1234 Massachusetts Ave., NW 
(202) 347-8870, www.dccfh.org 

Community Family Life Services 

305 E Street, NW 

(202) 347-0511, www.cflsdc.org 

Foundry Methodist Church 

1500 16th Street, NW 

(202) 332-4010, www.foundryumc.org 

Gospel Rescue Ministries (Men) 

810 5th Street, NW 

(202) 842-1731, www.grm.org 

Hermano Pedro Day Center 
3211 Sacred Heart Way, NW 
(202) 332-2874 

www.ccs-dc.org/find/services/ 

JHP, Inc. 

425 2nd Street, NW 

(202) 544-9126, www.jobshavepriority.org 

Samaritan Ministry 

1345 U Street, SE 

1516 Hamilton Street, NW 

(202) 889-7702, www.samaritanministry.org 


SHELTER HOTLINE: 
1 - 800 - 535-7252 





VENDOR PROFILE: TAMMY AND MICK 


By Natalie Devlin 

Editorial Intern 

After high school in Philadelphia, 
Tammy Karuza married her sweetheart 
and became an army wife, traveling 
around the world and making friends 
everywhere. Her marriage lasted 20 
years. She left it because she felt psy¬ 
chologically abused. “It’s kind of hard 
to heal from abuse when you’re still be¬ 
ing abused by someone else,” she said. 

The Occupy movement brought Ka¬ 
ruza to Washington. She had been with 
the encampment in Philadelphia; when 
that group disbanded she decided to join 
the occupation in the nation’s capital. 

For Karuza, recovering from the past 
meant staying away from her family and 
ex-husband, her two main support sys¬ 
tems. She had to be on her own and has 
been sleeping on street corners and in 
parks for nine months. 

She encountered John “Mick” Mat¬ 
thews after settling in with the Occupy 
protesters in D.C. 

“I saw his eyes and I became inter¬ 
ested,” Karuza said. 

“She came up to me and bummed 
a cigarette,” Matthews said. “About 
ten minutes later she came back and 
bummed another.” 

It was an excuse to talk to him. They 
eventually started dating. 

Matthews was born and raised in 
Southwest D.C. His grandmother, the 
largest influence in his life, set a plan 
for him and wouldn’t let him stray from 
it. After her death, he floated aimlessly. 

“I had no clue what I wanted to do 
with my life after I had a chance to do 
it,” he said. 

After various jobs and half of a histo¬ 
ry, Matthews moved to Baton Rouge, La. 
He thought he could secure an apart¬ 


ment there but ran out of money and 
ended up on the streets. According to 
him, being homeless in Louisiana is even 
harder than in the district. 

“They don’t have a lot of the ameni¬ 
ties there that they have here,” Matthews 
said. He described shelters where you pay 
to stay or where they force you to work, 
which seemed to be the only options oth¬ 
er than sleeping on the streets. 

Matthews eventually was able to get 
a few jobs and came back to D.C. to 
help his mother. 

In 2001, a string of tornadoes hit 
western Maryland. Matthews worked a 
siding company contracted to put sid¬ 
ing on homes that were affected. He 
said the company had trouble getting 
paid. They went out of business and 
Matthews’ job disappeared. 

He was back on the street, this 
time for five years. He knew that his 
old friends might try to help him de¬ 
spite their own troubles. To protect his 
friends from potential financial burden, 
he kept them in the dark. 

Matthews became great friends with 
some of the people he met on the 
street. One of those friends convinced 
him to give up panhandling to be a ven¬ 
dor for Street Sense. 

Karuza began on different terms. She 
was always a writer at heart. As a child, 
she hid her poems from her father for 
fear that he would take them away. 
While married, someone offered to help 
her get a start in journalism, but she was 
inhibited by a memory of her parents 
saying her writing would never amount 
to anything. She had a breakdown and 
didn’t write for almost 20 years. 

Karuza got back into writing almost 
as soon as she started selling Street 
Sense. “When I wasn’t selling the paper, 

I was writing for it,” she said. 


Now she uses her writing to sell more 
papers. It has always been a dream of 
hers to make a living writing, so she sees 
this experience as a confidence booster 
and stepping stone. If everything goes as 
planned, Karuza will one day be able to 
call herself a Pulitzer Prize winner. 

“I was meant to be a writer,” she said. 

Here We Go Again 

By John "Mick” Matthews 

I leave my place one last time, 

Don’t know where I’ll go or what will 
become of me 

But I can’t stay here anymore. 

So one more time 

It’s goodbye nice warm bed 

Hello cold hard marble. 

Where will I eat? Where will I bathe? 
Got nothing but time to figure that out, 
But do you really think this will kill me? 
Do you really think I’ll just lie down, die? 
Do you think this is the end? 

Like a soldier trained for battle 
I’ve learned to survive the unsurvivable 
And I’ll always land on my feet. 

It’s all a matter of time, opportunity 
and fate. 

Get up, get it done, and make it happen. 

For a while I’ll do like Ringo once sang 
And get by with some help from my 
friends 

But it’s up to me to make it happen, 

To go where I need to go, do what must 
be done 

To make the connections I need. 

I think about the things you take for 
granted 

A stove, a fridge, a refreshing shower 
A coffee-maker percolating in the early 
morn, 

Cable TV, a home-cooked meal, even a 
simple light switch 

A place to sit and chill and not get ha¬ 
rassed for loitering. 

So, yeah, I’ll be roughing it for a minute 
Living in the street, an urban survivalist 
But I won’t let it get me down 
I’ll work, I’ll guest, I’ll struggle and save 
And someday soon, I’ll be back in that 
nice warm bed. 


Her ambition fuels Matthews’ writing 
goals. He starting to write because of 
his love of both the written word and 
Karuza’s passion for it. 

“She sparked the fire,” Matthews 
said about his reentry into the art of 
pen and paper. “I’m probably going to 
be writing forever.” 

Decaf 

By Tammy Karuza 

Oh waitress! Please come here. 

There has been a big mistake. 

The toast? No hon, it’s perfect 
As are these eggs here on my plate. 

The food is why I come here 
Even though I’m running late. 

My car (sigh), my boss, 

My God I could use a break. 

Please don’t think me petty. 

How small this does seem, 

And though this coffee smells so good, 
It must be loaded with caffeine. 

At home I use the green can. 

I know, I’m such a wuss. 

Between working and cleaning, 

I could use a little push, 

But my husband... 

Oh no, it ain’t nothin’ like that. You see 

his secretary’s run off 

With the man in the yellow hat. 

Now Curious George sits on my doorstep 
Wondering when he’s coming back. 

Or so my husband tells me. 

The poor man his lost his wits. 

The TV’s been broke for months, 

Yet still right there he sits. 

Have you ever tried to watch a movie 
You can’t hear, can’t see? 

Just the ravings of a madman 
Who thinks he’s watching TrueTV. 

Don’t get me wrong hon, 

I know you’ve got problems of your 
own. Some here at work.Some at home. 
But it would take a pound of Valium 
To put my mind at ease. So take back 
this cup of coffee. I’ll have decaffein¬ 
ated please. 
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Remember, only buy from badged 
vendors and do not give to those panhandling with 
one paper. 


Interested in a subscription? Go to page 3 for more information. 


Happy Birthday to our Vendor(S)!!! 

Tammy Karuza - July 7 














